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I.— INTRODUCTION. 

In August, 1904, I received instructions from His Honour J. H. 
Stewart Lockhart, c.m.g.. Commissioner of Weihaiwei, to convey a 
portrait of His Majesty the King to the Duke K'ung, the present 
representative (in the 7Gth generation) of the family of Confucius. I 
was also instructed to break my journey at Chinan-fu, the capital of 
Shantung, in order to confer with the Governor of that province on the 
questions of recruiting labour for the Transvaal mines and opening 
Weihaiwei as a port of emigration. A full report on my journey to 
Ch'u Fou, the residence of the Duke K'ung, has already been furnished 
to the Commissioner, and the subject need not therefore be dealt with 
in this report. It is also unnecessary for me to offer a description of 
my route, as it was almost identical with that taken by the Commissioner 
in 1903 and has been fully described by him and by Captain Barnes 
(1st Chinese Regiment) in their confidential reports already printed. 
Some of the following notes may be of service in illustrating or confirm- 
ing the valuable information collected by Mr. Stewart Lockhart and 
by Captain Barnes, but ia themselves they are merely the result of a 
cursory and unsystematic enquiry into a few matters of interest which 
came to my notice during my few weeks' sojourn in Shantung, and 
must not be regarded as the outcome of an exhaustive or painstaking 
study of the province. 



II.— THE EMIGRATION QUESTION. 

The day after my arrival in the capital I paid an official visit on 
His Excellency Chou Fu (^^), Governor of Shantung. He is a! 
vigorous old gentleman of nearly seventy, with most courteous manners. 
He spoke with appreciation of the motive of my forthcoming journey 
to Ch'u Fou, and informed me that he had already despatched messen- 
gers to the Duke K'ung to inform him that I was the bearer of a 
present from His Majesty the King. He showed readiness to discuss 
the question of the emigration of Shantung labourers to South Africa, 
and asked a series o£ minute questions not only regarding the terms of 



contract and the collection and embarkation of the coolies, but also 
regarding the nature o£ the work in the mines and the conditions under 
which the coolies would live in South Africa. He informed me that so 
far from being opposed to the emigration scheme, he was in full support 
of any proposal which would enable the very large surplus population 
of the province to earn an honest and comfortable livelihood. For years 
past hundreds of thousands had been accustomed to go to and fro 
between Manchuria and Shantung. The war, and disgust with Russian 
oppression, had driven and was still driving vast numbers back to Shan- 
tung, where it was difficult or impossible for all to find work. Shantung 
could easily spare 100,000 men or more for South Africa, and they 
would require little inducement to emigrate. They were able bodied 
and industrious and would certainly make good miners. His Excellency 
even went so far as to say that the Transvaal mine-owners might do 
worse than confine their recruiting-ground entirely to Shantung. They 
could probably get from that province all the men they wanted, and the 
difficulties that always arise when the natives of different provinces are 
put to work together would thereby be obviated. He told me that 
he had been furnished by the Wai Wu Pu with a copy of the contract 
of service, but would be glad to receive another copy from me, in order 
that he might be sure there was no discrepancy. This I undertook to 
send him at once. He also asked for a copy of the official English trans- 
lation. His Excellency then asked whether the emigrant ships were 
chartered by the Transvaal Governm'ent. I explained the system of 
Government supervision exercised at each port of embarkation by a 
specially appointed Emigration Officer, and this met with His Ex- 
cellency's warm approval. He questioned me regarding the powers and 
status of the Chinese inspectors at the ports of. embarkation, and was 
pleased to hear that such officials would not only be permitted but 
encouraged to satisfy themselves by personal inspection that the accom- 
modation on the vessels was in strict accordance with the G-overnment 
requirements. He then went on to ask if there would be any objection 
to the appointment of two Chinese officials to look after the interests of 
the Shantung coolies in South Africa : one to reside permanently in the 
Transvaal, the other to travel to and fro once or twice a year to satisfy 
himself that the shipping and other arrangements were satisfactory, and 
also to be the bearer of petitions or complaints from the coolies. I 
pointed out the difficulties that might arise if every province from 
which coolies were collected insisted upon having its own official in 
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South Africa, and that such an arrangement might accentuate inter- 
provincial rivalry and animosity. His Excellency said that he would 
not press the proposal unless Shantung men emigrated in very large 
numbers, in M-hich case he hoped that the British Government would 
allow him to give it a trial. I informed ihim that I would communicate 
his suggestion to the proper authorities. 

I then touched upon the question of emigration from Weihaiwei 
in particular. No reference was made on either side to the precise 
terms of the Labour Convention, wherein the Treaty Ports are indicated 
as the ports of embarkation. But when His Excellency referred to the 
suitability of Chefoo for the purpose, I pointed out, in accordance with 
my instructions from the Commissioner of Weihaiwei, that the pre- 
valence of high gales during the winter in the harbour of Chefoo 
rendered that port less advantageous than Weihaiwei. 

On the following day (August 26th), His Excellency visited me at 
the quarters provided for me by the Foreign Department. He inform- 
ed me that he had carefully examined the printed version of the terms 
of contract, of which I had sent him a copy immediately after our first 
interview. He had found it to be identical with his own version, and 
was quite satisfied with the fairness of the conditions. He had, how- 
ever, heard that the terms previously accorded to South African natives 
were more liberal than those now offered to Chinese, and enquired if 
such were the case. I could not do more than express my doubt of the 
accuracy of his information, and the subject was not pressed. He went 
on to say that he was anxious to promote the welfare of the labourers of 
his own province and also to meet so far as possible the wishes of his 
friend the Commissioner of Weihaiwei. He had no objection to emigra- 
tion taking place from Weihaiwei, and would issue proclamations on the 
subject in due course. He reverted to the question of the appointment 
of two Chinese officials to proceed to South Africa to watch over the 
Shantung coolies. I asked him whether such officials had been sent to 
Manchuria. He admitted it was not so, but added that the Manchurian 
coolies almost invariably returned to Shantung once a year, and so were 
well able to look after themselves : whereas the South African coolies 
would be absent three years. 

On the afternoon of the, following day I was given private infor- 
mation that a telegram had been received by the Grovernor from the 
Taotai at Chefoo, strongly objecting to the proposal to make Weihai- 



■wei a port of embarkation in addition to or in place of Chefoo, and invit- 
ing attention to the Labour Convention, which only mentions Treaty 
Ports. I had no knowledge as to whether His Excellency's views had 
been modified in any way by the Taotai's protest, and at my third interview 
with him, which tojk place the same evening, I did not feel justified in 
betraying the fact that I was aware of the existence of such protest. 
His Excellency however immediately plunged into the middle of things 
by presenting the Taotai's argument as if it had initiated with himself- 
Unfortunately I had not had an opportunity of ascertaining how the 
difficulties arising from this provision in the Convention had been settled 
between the Government of Hongkong and the Viceroy of the Two 
Kwangs: I was therefore unable to have recourse to the arguments 
used by the Colonial Government. Besides citing the Convention, His 
Excellency pointed out that Chefoo is more central and nearer to the 
recruiting grounds and more accessible than Weihaiwei ; that emigrants 
for many years had been in the habit of going to that port ; that it was 
easy to find temporary accommodation there for large numbers of 
coolies ; and that intending emigrants would be more willing to go to a 
port with which they were already well acquainted than to a strange 
port like Weihaiwei. As a compromise he suggested that all the coolies 
should be sent in the first instance to Chefoo and thence sent in regular 
drafts to Weihaiwei for embarkation. 

It was difficult to ascertain to what extent the provincial authorities 
were influenced by the question of fees, or whether they intended if 
possible to secure more than the liberal capitation fee that is payable to 
them under the Convention and would be paid to them whether the port 
of embarkation were Chefoo or Weihaiwei. The payments made in 
connection with the emigration of coolies to Manchuria are somewhat 
as follows. Each coolie pays to the Chinese authorities, or the emigra- 
tion agents pay for him, a sum of $4.50 as an emigration fee. Of this 
sum the Chinese have to pay 12.50 to the Russian Consul. The sum of 
$2 is thus netted by the Taotai, and a certain proportion of it actually 
tfinds its way into the provincial exchequer. I have little doubt that 
the desire of the Taotai, or of Chou Ta-jSn and the Taotai combined, to 
make it compulsory for every emigrant to pass through Chefoo on his 
way to the port of embarkation, has something to do with the levy of a 
toll. My official objections to the proposal, however, were made on 
general grounds, as I did not consider it an appropriate occasion for 
discussing the more delicate question of financial adjustments. At the 
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close of our interview the Governor informed me that he was correspond- 
ing on the matter with the Viceroy of Ohihli, Yuan Shih Kai, and that 
until the Viceroy had expressed his views on the subject (with which in 
its application to Shantung he had nothing whatever to do), he would 
refrain from taking any definite actiour 

The matter was therefore left, for the time being, iu a state of 
uncertainty. The only practical result of my interviews was the eluci- 
dation of the fact that the provincial authorities were genuinely anxious 
for the emigration scheme to be carried out, and on a large scale. In 
spite of two good harvests it was frankly admitted that there were 
too many mouths to feed in this province, and that starvation loomed 
ahead of large numbers who had been accustomed to a mild pros- 
perity. The return of labourers from Manchuria and the cessation 
of emigration to the north are the causes of the impending distress. 
The port of Chefoo has until the present year sent out nearly 200,000 
coolies annually. This year the emigration has dwindled almost to nothing, 
and the fitful departure of a few hundreds through Weihaiwei to work 
under the Japanese in Oorea has no effect upon the bulk of the popula- 
tion. Further, it is well known to the authorities that many of the 
Shantung emigrants have been in the habit of earning precarious incomes 
in Manchuria as members of bands of rovino- brigands. If these free- 
lances cannot find lawful means of support on their return to (Jhina, it is 
feared that their predatory instincts, may be revived in their native 
province. Now the Government is particularly anxious at the present 
time to preserve peace throughout Shantung, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the German railway. An attack on the railway or on any 
part of the German sphere of influence, if not elsewhere, would speedily 
result in what the Germans are as eager to bring about as the Chinese are 
eager to avoid-r-the despatch of German troops to "protect" the entire 
line of railway from Tsingtao to Ghinan-fu. Two officials of the 
provincial Foreign Office informed me that as a matter of fact the 
Germans have been and still are pressing the Government to place the 
railway under German military protection, and have adopted a pin-prick 
policy by continually throwing upon the CJhinese the responsibility for 
the loss of railway material. 

As it was probable that no further progress could be made with ne- 
gotiations-until the Governor had concluded his correspondence with the 
Viceroy Yuan Shih Kai, I decided to proceed without further delay on 
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my journey to Ch\i Fou. Before my departure the Governor gave an 
official dinner at which he made appreciative remarks on the subject of my 
mission to the Duke K'ung, and referred to the honour which was 
about to be conferred upon the province of Shantung by the courteous 
act of His Majesty the King. The details of my journey, which necessi- 
tated a horseback ride of about eight days, have already been given in a 
separate report. 

On my return to the capital about a fortnight later, I had a further 
interview with the Grovernor, after which I addressed the following letter 
to the Commissioner of Weihaiwei : — 

" Chinan-fu, 
" 12th September, 1904. 

" Sir,— With reference to my letter of the 5th instant, I have the 
" honour to inform you that on my arrival at T'ai An * I received a 
" telegram from His Excellency the Governor in which be recommended 
" me to proceed to (]hefoo and discuss the emigration question with the 
" Taotai at that port, as that official had full authority to deal with the 
" matter (5^^>^'g'). I enclose a copy of his telegram, t SimuL 
" taneously I received your telegram of the 6th instant in which you in- 
" structed me to remain at Ohinan-fu until the appointment of Mr. Lo 
" Chung-Ming as Inspector of Emigration at Weihaiwei is confirmed, 
" and to carry on further negotiations with the Governor. 

" I returned to Chinan-fu on the 10th instant, and immediately 
"informed Chof Ta-jin of my arrival and requested the favour of an 
"interview, which took place yesterday afternoon. Before I proceeded 
"to the Yamen I ascertained from private sources that he has recently 
"received letters in English, printed and type-written, from unknown 
"persons in Singapore and Saigon, warning His, Ejtcellency not to allow 
"emigration to the Transvaal, where the coolies will be treated like 
"slaves and made to undergo untold labours and run innumerable risks 
"to life and limb. These letters, of which so far I have been unable to 
"obtain copies, have been duly translated into Chinese and laid before 
"the Governor. I understand that they go into harrowing details of the 
"sufferings to be undergone by the emigrants. I was told that though 
"these letters are anonymous His Excellency has been greatly agitated 
"by their contents and is inclined to believe that they contain a certain 

* About half way between Ch'u Fou and 'Jbiuan-fu. f Not [irinted. 
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"amount of truth. I was therefore not taken by surprise when His 
"Excellency at the beginning of yesterday's interview touched upon the 
"subject of the treatment of the coolies and said that it would be desii-- 
"able to send a few sensible and level-headed Chinese of the merchant 
"class to accompany a shipload of coolies to South Africa and find out 
"the true condition of affairs both on board ship and in the mines. I 
"assured His Excellency that neither the mine-owners nor His Majesty's 
"Government were desirous of concealing any facts, and that I did not 
"anticipate any objection being raised to His Excellency's proposal, 
"which if carried out would certainly demonstrate the falseness of the 
"allegations. The Governor then showed me the draft of a letter which 
"he has written to Your Honour on the subject of emigration. As you 
" will shortly receive this letter it is unnecessary for me to mention its 
"contents in detail. It chiefly deals withithe difficulty caused by that 
"article in the Convention which limits emigration to the Treat)' Ports. 
"This was, indeed, the main topic at our interview, which lasted two 
"hours. I pointed out that in consequence of the favourable remarks 
"made by His Excellency at our second interview Mr. Perry had 
"begun to build a depot at Weihaiwei, and had incurred other expenses, 
"and that if Weihaiwei were not made a port of embarkation it might 
"eventually be necessary to abandon Shantung altogether as a recruiting 
"ground. 1 emphasised the point that though emigration would take 
"place from Weihaiwei the capitation fee would be paid in full to 
" China. His Excellency assured me that he was anxious to give all 
"possible help in the matter, not only because he believed that the 
"emigration of Shantung coolies would be of benefit to both Great 
"Britain and China but also because of his personal friendship for the 
" Commissioner of Weihaiwei. He therefore did not wish to put any 
"obstacle iu the way of making Weihaiwei a port of embarkation, but 
" since he had given his consent in the first instance he had carefully 
"examined the Convention itself and found that emigration was by its 
" terms limited to the Treaty Ports, and that he was powerless to authorise 
"a local modification. He added that during my absence he had tele- 
" graphed for instructions to the Wai Wu Pu, which had replied by refer- 
"ring him to the terms of the Convention. His Excellency thought 
" that possibly the letter of the Convention might be adhered to sufficiently 
"closely if a proposal already made by him were carried out, namely, 
"that all the coolies should in the first instance be sent to Chefoo and 
"thence to Weihaiwei for embarkation. Otherwise he thought there 
"was no course open to him but to recommend Your Honour to com- 
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"municate with the Wai Wu Pu through His Majesty's Minister at 
"Peking and i£ possible obtain their consent to placing Weihaiwei in 
"the same position as a Treaty Port with respect to the question of 
"emigration. 

"I found it impossible to move His Excellency from this position : 
"and indeed as he had already taken the step of consulting the Wai 
" Wu Pa it is not unnatural that he should decline to adopt any course 
" which might put him in a false position in respect of the advice or 
" instructions already issued to him by that body. He promised, how- 
"ever, that if the Wai Wu Pu should consult him on the matter in 
"the course of their negotiations with Sir Ernest Satow he would 
"assure them of his entire willingness to have Weihaiwei declared 
"an emigration port. His "Excellency requested me to regard this 
"promise as made in confidence, and not to allow it to appear in any 
"official communications addressed by us to the Chinese Governinent. 
"As I found it impossible to obtain any more satisfactory assurances 
"from His Excellency I informed him that I would immediately tele- 
" graph his views to Your Honour and that to avoid any possibility of 
" mistake I would send the message en clair and submit the draft for 
"his inspection. 

"As regards the Governor's telegram to me to which I referred in 
" the first paragraph of this ktter, I took an early opportunity at to-day's 
"interview of strongly protesting against any official negotiations being 
"carried on by the Taotai at Chefoo with the Weihaiwei Government, 
"and assured His Excellency that it was quite out of the question for 
" me to adopt his suggestion that I should consult the Taotai regarding 
"the emigration question. The Weihaiwei Government could not re- 
" cognise the Taotai as having any independent powers in the settlement of 
"matters affecting Weihaiwei, and I assured His Excellency that 
"Your Honour declined to negotiate with any official in the Province, 
" except himself. His Excellency admitted the reasonableness of Your 
"Honour's attitude in this matter, and the suggestion that negotiations 
"should be carried on at Chefoo was forthwith dropped. 

"In the -telegram which I have despatched to you to-day 1 informed 
"you that I would remain at Chinan-fu until I received your reply to 
"this letter. Unless you desire me to reopen negotiations locally I 
"hardly think I can serve atiy good purpose by remaining longer here. 
" I have, &c., 

R. F. Johnston." 
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A few days after the above letter had been despatched I succeeded 
in borrowing the original of one of the anonymous letters which, as I 
informed the Commissioner, had reached the Grovernor from Singapore 
and Saigon. The following is a copy of this document. The so-called 
press-cuttings were written in English and Chinese, while the letter 
was in English. The envelope had a Saigon postmark and a French, 
stamp and bore the date of the letter. It will be observed that the 
literary style of the effusion is hardly that of an educated Englishman. 



(Copy.) 

Saigon, August 16, 1904. 

An Englishman who would be glad to know that the Honest Farm 
Coolie of China was properly paid, for the dangerous and unhealthy 
work. Which German Jew Mine Owners, in South Africa, wish these 
coolies to do for 15 or 20 Doll's per month. 

They think the Chinese Codlie is no better than a dog, and so mean 
to pay him as a dog, and treat him as a .dog. 

China's position in the World depends on the pay she can get for 
her Coolies in Africa. 

Black Nigger's get 75 dollars per month. 

Is the Chinese Coolie no better than a Black Nigger. 

Hoping to see the Coolie from China get at least 50 or 60 Dollars 
per month. 

Yours in Hope for China. 

Enclosed find English Press Cuttings and Chinese Translation of 
same. 



German Jews in South Africa make a bold stroke to save 
£25,000,000. 
No excuse for giving Chinaman only 15 or 21 dollars per month in 
South African Mines. 



The mortality among Black Kaffirs in South African Mines for the 
last three years was 25 per' cent. This means that for 3 years contract 
only 750 Chinamen out of a thousand would get-back to China ; and 
for 5 years contract only 600 per thousand would survive to go badk to 
China. 
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These mines have averaged for last 10 years dividends o£ 60 per 
cent and have risen in value 700 per cent at same time. 

('hinamen should only contract for 2 years and ought. to have 60 
dollars per month with free passages and all found. — Vide Daily News. 



Accidents that Chinese Coolies must encounter. Cage full of men 
drops 2000 feet.— Johannesburg, April 26th, 1904. 

A cage on the Robinson Deep Mine had just reached the surface 
last night when the rope broke and the cage fell a distance of 2000 feet. 

The men in the cage all killed supposed to be 43 in number. And 
all this for 15 or 21 dollars per month for 3 years ! — Vide Daily News. 

Mines, are Suffocating. 
The ventilation of the. Mines is so horrible that the death rate is 
terrible sometimes nearly 50 per cent. 

The mines are being filled with fumes of dynamite used in blasting. 



Why the Chinese Coolies mmst submit to a disgusting bodily 
search every day ? 

It is estimated that the Kaffirs in the Diamond Mines at Kimberley, 
South Africa, steal £250,000 worth of Diamonds every year. 



III.— THE RAILWAY SYSTEM IN SHANTUNG. 

A glance at a map of Shantung will show how great a change has 
been brought about in relative distances by the completion of the new 
Grerman railway to Chinan-fu. The old overland route from Ghefoo or 
Weihaiwei to the capital of the province occupied nearly a fortnight. 
At present, one travels by steamer from either of the two ports mentioned 
to Tsingtao (Kiaochou) in a day and a night, and by railway from 
Tsingtao to the capital in less than twelve hours. It is possible to leave 
Weihaiwei on Monday and after a comfortable if not luxurious journey 
reach Ohinau-fu * on Wednesday. I shall have occasion later on to 



See Appendix 1. 
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refei- to fhe far-reaching results which the practical sabstitution of 
Tsingtao for Yang Ohiao Kou or Chefoo as the port of the capital will 
have upon trade-routes. I will here only emphasise the point that 
unless one is desirous of spending many days on execrable roads 
unnecessarily, it is now incumbent upon the resident of the only 
British port in North China to pass through German territory in order 
to reach the capital of Shantung ; while the resident of Tsingtao can 
travel thither in about the same time that it would take him to travel by 
express from London to Aberdeen. 

The only serious engineering difficulty that faced the constructors 
of this railway was the bridging of a few river-beds, which in the dry 
season can often be crossed on foot, and during the rains of summer are 
often difficult or impossible to ford on horseback. The gradients are 
easy and there are no tunnels. The line is well laid, has steel sleepers, 
and has been built with a view to permanence. It is a single line, with 
numerous sidings. It need hardly be said that all the rolling stock and 
manufactured material came from Germany. The entire length of the 
line, the latter portion of which was opened early in 1904, is slightly 
under 260 miles. There are numerous railway stations, all situated at 
some distance from the towns which they are intended to serve. Stops 
are made at most of the stations, and the time-table is not adhered to 
with perfect strictness. The latter portion of the journey, from Wei- 
hsien to Chinan-fu, is tedious on account of the slow rate of speed : but 
I learned that when the next dry season had definitely set in and the 
rails might be regarded as settled down, the rate would be increased. 
The increase would probably date from November, 1904. My journey 
occupied nearly fourteen hours, which works out at an average speed, 
including stoppages, of less than nineteen miles an hour. The increased 
rate will be something like twenty-four miles an hour, which cannot be 
regarded as perilously i-apid. 

Three or four large stations, such as Ch'ing-chou-fu and the two 
termini, have German station-masters: the rest are superintended by 
Ohinese, who receive the modest wage of |18 or $20 a month (about 
£23 a year) and a house. I was told that the engine-drivers, who are 
Chinese, were at first paid the most inadequate salary of |12 a month — 
not much more than the wages of a building contractor's coolie in 
Hongkong. One day, some months after the opening of the first section 
of the railway, an engine-driver who was besotted with opium or had 
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not acquired a full grasp of the details of his profession, ran a train off 
the rails and caused the death of seven Chinese passengers. This result- 
ed in the raising of the wages of engine-drivers to $30 a month — not 
much over £30 a year. 

Wei-hsien, (Jh'ing-chou-fu and Chou Ts'un are the most important 
places on the line, but the second of these is a decaying town and re- 
markable only as a prominent centre of Eurppean missionary effort, as 
the headquarters of a prefect (^ j^), and for the manufacture of un- 
couth knives and scissors. The only new and rising industry is lace- 
making, which has been introduced by the wife of an English Baptist 
missionary. The town contains two Mohammedan mosques and the 
remains of a palace of the Ming Eixiperors. I paid a short visit to this 
historic town on my return journey. Chou Ts'un and Wei-hsien are 
flourishing towns and the centres of trade and industry. Both of these 
towns, with Chinan-fu itself, were recently opened by the Chinese Grov- 
ernment to foreign trade. Though it was a deliberate attempt — and a 
statesmanlike one — to provide against the entire monopolisation of all 
commercial interests in this region by the Germans, I understand that 
Grermany made no attempt to oppose the action of the local Grovernment 
in this matter, probably relying upon the railway to keep the bulk of 
the trade in her own hands. 

The railway has not been laid further than Chinan-fu, but a preli- 
minary survey has already been made to a point at least as far south as 
Yen-chou-fu. I met several German surveyors in the course of my 
' horseback ride from the capital of the province to Ch'u Fou, and I found 
the route clearly marked most of the way by survey-stakes. It will go 
due south from Chinan-fu and at about fifty miles from that city make 
a slight d6tour to the east to take in the city of T'ai An. The line will 
therefore skirt the short range of hills amid which lies the sacred mount- 
ain known as T'ai Shan. Thence the railway will proceed in a south- 
westerly direction to the "WSn River, which is an insignificant stream in 
the dry season but a broad and swift river between the months of May 
and October. The bed of this stream is about a mile broad, and is 
largely composed of soft mud and treacherous sand. The bridging will 
be an engineering operation of some magnitude. A few .miles further 
on the railway will pass close by the town of Ning Yang, a small 
district-city of no importance at present. The mountain-range shown 
on Bretschneider's map as extending for many miles between the W^n 
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Riv^r and Ning Yang does not exist. Ch'u Fou is the next walled city 
destined to be served by the railway, and beyond this town, which was 
my destination, I had no opportunity of personally inspecting its pro- 
posed course. It will proceed for about twelve miles south-west to 
Yen-chou-fu and thence to Chi-ning-chou on the Grand (Janal and so to 
the southern boundary of the province. There the Germans wall con- 
nect their railway system with the projected trunk railway from Tien- 
tsin to Ohinkiang on the Yangtse. The latter portion of the German 
railway will be only a branch line so far as their own system is concerned) 
though its future commercial and political importance can hardly be 
over-estimated. The main line will strike off from Yen-chou-fu in an 
easterly direction and proceed to the prefectural city of Yi-chou in the 
south-eastern part of the province. I have not had an oj)portunitv of 
paying a visit to this city, but from various European and native ac- 
counts it bids fair to become a flourishing manufacturing and mining 
centre as well as a commercial emporium. Sericulture is being encour- 
aged by the progressive prefect, and the local trading connnunity are 
engaged in rebuilding their w-arehouses and expanding their business 
operations. Sixty li south-east of the city diamond fields have been 
reported and are being exploited (with what result I do not know) by 
the Mining and Industrial Company of Tsingtao. A German manager 
has already arrived on the scene and some expensive machinery has re- 
cently been conveyed to the mines. From Yi Chou the railway will 
make for the coast at Jih Chao, a small port which has a good harbour 
and does a considerable trade in salt. Thence the line will complete the 
circuit by passing by the hills that face the coast to the north of Jih 
Chao, and will re-enter German territory at its southern frontier. The 
■wide ai-ea of country that will be encircled or penetrated by this ex- 
tensive railway system includes the most important towns in the pro- 
vince and nearly all the rich mineral districts. Branch lines to coal- 
mining and industrial centres not on the direct route are already in 
course of construction. The completed branch line to Po Shan, which 
possesses rich coal deposits and is the centre of glass and pottery indus- 
tries, is nearly thirty miles in length. 

Two points in connection with this railway system are deserving of 
special notice. In the first place it differs considerably, from the system 
roughly outlined in Article I of the Ilail\yay and Mining Concession 
which was appended to the Kiaochou Convention of March, 1898. I 
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do not refer to the line from Chinan-fu to the southern boundary of the 
proviace, nor to the line which may be built from Chinan-£u to the 
Yellow River. These sections, important and valuable as they will be 
to German trade and influence', will be a portion of the Tientsin-Chin- 
kiang trunk railway and it may be assumed that Great Britain will have 
her fair share in the traffic of that line. I refer rather to the south- 
eastern portion of the railway, where it intersects the country of which 
Yi-chou is the centre, and to the branch lines to the mining districts. 
The Chinese have already found a disagreeable elasticity in the German 
interpretation of the first part of Article IV of the Concession, which 
allows German subjects to hold and develop mining property for a dis- 
tance of 30 li (about 10 miles) on either side of the German railways 
and along the whole extent of the lines : and the gradual extension of 
the railway system into every part of the country regarding which mi- 
ning prospectors have made favourable reports is naturally causing the 
provincial Government the greatest concern, especially with regard to 
places like Po Shan, where native capital and labour have long been 
profitably employed. In the second place, it will be noticed that the 
whole north-eastern portion of the province, in which are situated the 
British port of Weihaiwei and the Treaty Port of Chefoo are left al- 
together outside the railway system. Great Britain has apparently un- 
dertaken to build no railways in Shantung. The Chinese themselves 
would be glad to build a line from Chefoo to Chinan-fu or some other 
point within the province, biit they have no capital and have bound 
themselves to bprrow only from Germany. And Germany has deliberately 
set herself firstly to isolate Chefoo and the "British sphere," and 
secondly to render the capital of the province economically dependent 
upon Tsingtao. 

If the comparatively rapid development of the German railway 
sptem in Shantung excites surprise, it is only fair to remember that so 
far the engineering difficulties have been small and few in number. The 
country is flat, and the intersecting wateit-ways are g'enerally of diminu- 
tive size though subject to sudden expansion in the rainy season. The 
mountain ranges are not continuous and can easily be skirted. If the 
Germans in Shantung have done better than the French in Tongkino-, 
which is very doubtful, it must be admitted that the. difficulties wiSi 
which the French had to contend were infinitely greater. No one 
who has travelled up the Eed River Valley in Tongkino- and over the 
6000-feet pass which leads to the Yunnan plateau can fail to admire the 
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exceptional skill and indomitable perseverance with which the French en- 
gineers are facing the tremendous obstacles that nature has placed in 
their way : whereas the traveller in Shantung is almost inclined to be- 
lieve that the province was created to be a railway-engineers' i)lay- 
ground. 
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IV.— TRADE PROSPECTS AND COMMERCIAL ROUTES. 

During my journey from Weihaiwei to Chinan-fu I enjoyed the 
privilege of the society of Mr. J. W. Jamieson, British Commercial 
attache. Mr. Jamieson, who could not spare more than a day in 
Chinan-fu, was engaged in an enquiry into the commercial prospects of 
Weihaiwei in relation to Shantung and Kiaochou, and a full report 
may shortly be expected from his able pen. In view of this fact it 
would be superfluous for me to attempt a full report on a subject which 
I had neither the opportunity nor the qualifications to thoroughly investi- 
gate. The following fragmentary remarks may however be found of 
some interest as they are the result of several conversations with Chinese 
officials and merchants in the capital of Shantung. 

I have pointed out that the German railway system intentionally 
ignores the north-eastern portion of the province, and it is clear that 
German jealousy of British commercial pre-eminence in Chefoo and 
political pre-eminence in the Shantung promontory will jjrevent her 
from ever extending the railway to that quarter except under such 
conditions as will ensure the permanent predominance of Tsingtao. 
Weihaiwei does not feel the pinch of German competition at present 
for the simple reason that never having had an opportunity of giving 
hostages to fortune it has nothing to lose. C'hefoo, on the other hand, 
is beginning to find its commercial position seriously assailed by Tsing- 
tao : and its merchants have already beseeched the provincial Govern- 
ment to find them a way of salvation. The Government is fully alive 
to the inconvenience of placing the commerce of Shantung in the 
exclusive hands of Germany, and has tried to escape from an ignominious 
and perhaps dangerous position by two indirect methods. In the first 
place it is endeavouring to induce the merchants of other European 
powers besides Germany to open direct commercial dealings with the 
interior, and with this view has voluntarily opened three prosperous 
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towns to tlie trade of the world : all o£ them, be it noted, ou the German 
railway. These, as I have already stated, are W ei-hsien, Chou Ts'un 
and Chinan-fu itself. It hopes in this manner to make other Powers 
fight its battles against the (xerman monopolisation of industry ; .and it 
has not forgotten the important fact that with strong British, American 
and Japanese commercial interests established in those centres it would 
probably be easier for China to resist the political aggression which 
appears to be an accompaniment of German commercial expansion. In 
the second place, the Government is most anxious to render the province 
economically independent of Kiaochou and the German railway by 
finding an equally good outlet for trade in another direction. The 
Yellow River is unnavigable : otherwise its proximity to. the provincial 
capital would render it the natural avenue of trade. Its place as a 
channel for commerce was till recently taken by the Hsiao (Jh'ing Ho, 
a small river which by artificial means has been practically turned into 
a canal. It runs more or less jjarallel with the lower reaches of the 
Yellow River, and is navigable for shallow-draft native boats from the 
Gulf of CJhihli to about three miles from Ohinan-fu. There are three 
serious draw-backs to its usefulness as a medium of trade. For sixty- 
five miles of its course — the total being about 100 miles — it is exceedingly 
shallow ; it is liable to be flooded by the Yellow River : and its mouth 
is not easily accessible by large vessels ou account of the presence of a 
shallovr bar a few miles from the entrance. Apart from the Hsiao 
Ch'ing Ho, the only other outlet for internal trade which still remains 
in exclusive Chinese control is the overland route to Chefoo : and the 
only means by which that route could possibly be made to compete with 
the Tsingtao route would be by the construction of a railway. I have 
already stated that the Chinese would be glad to build this railway if 
they could raise the necessary capital. Its probable route, as I was 
informed by a Foreign Department official, would be from Chefoo to 
Lai Chon via Ttng (!hou, and thence to Wei-hsien, where it would join 
the German railway.^ But the capital is not forthcoming, and by apply- 
ing to Germany for the necessary funds the Chinese would of course be 
defeating their own object. I heard a rumour that a wealthy Ckntonese 
syndicate intended to apply for the right of constructing the line, and 
that the Germans had opposed the project oil the ground that the greater 
part of the syndicate's capital was in the hands of the Honokong and 
Shanghai Bank, and might be regarded as British qfipital : but I could 
find no' confirmation of the stoi-y. At any rate there is no immediate 



prospect of a Chefoo-Wei-hsien railway being put in hand, and the 
Government has therefore decided to i'aoe the problem o£ driving trade 
back to the Hsiao Ch'ing. Ho, as the only feasible alternative. The 
trade that used to pass by this route from Ohinan-fu to Yang (Jhiao Kou, 
near the mouth of the Hsiao Ch'ing Ho, has been practically killed by 
the superior attractions of the Tsingtao railway. The (.'hina Merchants 
Steam Navigation Company till recently had a steamer running regularly 
between Chefoo and Yang Chiao Kou in connection with the canal-boats, 
but soon after tlu; opening of the last section of the railway the trade 
vanished from Yang Chiao Kou and the steamer was taken off the run. 
The Government believes that if the canal could be deepened to a uni- 
form depth of six or eight feet, so as to make it navigable for light-draft 
steam-launches throughout its length, itri trade would not only revive 
but would compete successfully with that of the railway. The Government 
would set the example by using it for the transport of its own stores, for 
conveying salt from the coast and for exporting copper coin turned out by 
the new Chinan-fu mint. Ordinary traders, moreover, would be given 
every encouragement to use it for the transport of their own merchan- 
dise. At the instigation of" the Government' some of the merchants of 
Chefoo have recently formed themseh'es into a syndicate called the 
Steam Launch Company, with the modest capital of Tls. 100,000. 
They will provide the launches, and the Government is meeting them 
half-way by employing two dredgers to deepen the canal. The dredg- 
ers commenced working in July, 1904, and the expectation in Chinan- 
fu is that in less than five months from that date the work will be so far 
completed as to enable launches to start running. The initial stages of 
this scheme were described by the Commissioner of Weihaiwei on 
page 5 of his confidential report already referred to, and it will be 
observed from his remarks that the principal mover was the Governor 
himself. Whether, in the likely event of his promotion to a viceroyalty, 
it will recommend itself with equal force to his successor, is a doubtful 
question.* The latest development of the scheme is that the Governor 
, has commissioned a merchant named Yi Ching Jl'^"'; (^•m^fe), a 
native of Canton but at [iresent residing in Chefoo, as assistant manager 
of the Tung Fou (^|^) CJompany, to make an agreement with the 
China Merchants Steamship Company for the re-iumption of the steamer 
service between Yang Chiao Kou and Chefoo, the anticipated initial loss 
on the cost of running to be entirely bonie by the Government of 

* See Appendix 11. 
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Shantung. If the project is carried through, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that, the efEorts o£ the Government, strongly backed by the 
merchants o£ Chefoo and Chinan-f u, will be at least partially successful 
in sending trade back to its former route and giving the northern 
treaty port a new lease of life. I need hardly add that the funds neces- 
sary for the dredging of the canal, the purchase of steam-launches and the 
subsidising of steamers are and will be w^holly Chinese. 

The above-mentioned Tung Fou Company, of which Mr. Yi is 
assistant-manager, are bankers as well as traders. They have the use of 
a capital of Tls. 1,500,000, of which a portion belongs to Government. 
They do an immense business in salt, which they not, only send into the 
interior but also export to Manchuria. From Vladivostock they import 
timber grown in the forests of Siberia. The (Jempany act as Chefoo 
agents of the Bank of Chinan-fu, which is backed by the provincial 
Government. It will be seen, therefore, that the attempt of the Govern- 
ment to prevent the monopolisation of all trade by Germany is in strong 
hands. Further, it would appear that this patriotic endeavour to 
maintain the economic independence of Shantung is worthy of every 
encouragement from Great Britain. Germany would like to witness the 
decay of every port in North China between Tsingiao and Tientsin ; and 
hopes to bring about an approximation to this ideal by forcing all, the 
internal trade of the province to flow into the channels marked out by the 
railway and its branches. If the vigour of the GovernmeHt and the acti- 
vity of the native merchants are sufficient to check the flow, it is not extra- 
vagant to hope that Weihaiwei, as well as Chefoo, may find it possible 
to obtain a reasonable]share in the trade of the province : though without a 
railway of its own it will always he difficult for the British port to be 
more than a distributing centre for sea-borne trade, and, let us hope, an 
outlet for its own expanding industries. Weihaiwei has not hitherto 
been treated with much respect in commercial reports. We have heard 
too much about the barren hills that surround and overlook the bay of 
Weihaiwei and bar access to the interior. Not only is it quite possible 
to circumvent those hills, but it is erroneous to speak of them as entirely 
barren. There is reason to believe that the mulberry once grew on their 
slopes, and that sericulture was formerly a flourishing industrv : why 
should it not become so again ? The broad valleys that penetrate the 
Territory are fairly luxuriant and fertile, and easily support a population 
(numbering about 1,50,000) which is neither listless nor poverty-strickeui. 
Those who look upon Weihaiwei as a Far Eastern Aden would do well 
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to go for a canter axjross country with the local pack of harriers. 
They would then be in a position to judge whether the British "hintef- 
land " is in reality the arid waste that it has been represented. 

The only country represented by a Consul at (Ihinan-f u is Grerinany, 
and I have reason to believe that early in 1905 a Vice-Consul will be 
appointed to assist him. The Chinese are genuinely anxious for other 
powers to send consular i-epresentatives to the capital, and the Governor 
himself asked me why the British Government did not think it worth 
while to appoint such an oflBcer. The United States Government is 
apparently anticipating an expansion of American interests in the 
province, for a consular otficer of thfl,t country ])aid a visit to Chinan-fu 
during my stay thei'e and informed me that he had been directed to 
enquire into trade-prospects and to report oh the question of appoint- 
ing an American Consul. He was warmly welcomed by the officials, 
and the head of the Foreign Department invited him to a banquet at 
which I was also present. I may add that the only other foreign guests 
were the few English and American residents, while the German 
element, usually so strong at official functions in Chinan-fu, was on this 
occasion respresented only by the two crude portraits of the German 
Emperor and Empress which adorn the walls of the yamfin. 

Every effort is being made to attract foreign trade other than 
German to the three new 'treaty' towns of the interior, and I am con- 
vinced that if any British firm were to establish itself in any or all of 
them, it would receive every facility and encouragement from 
the officials. It is worth remembering, too, that the Cantonese 
element in Chinan-fu is large and steadily increasing, and that Cantonese 
merchants who are accustoitied to do business with British firms in 
Hongkong and Canton may be counted upon to give their ready support 
to British commerce. The authorities are actively engaged in prepar- 
ing a cosmopolitan settlement, and have appointed an enlightened 
official of Taotai rank. Ho Ch'eng Tao (^ ^ ^), v?ho is head of 
the Shantung Industrial Works (jjj ^ ^ ^)j ^ lay it out in the 
manner best calculated to satisfy European requirements. The site, 
known as the Wu Li Kou (J^ f|_ j^), has been well chosen for for- 
eign trade, being just beyond the western suburb of the city and near 
the West Railway Station. It is about two miles in le^gth by two- 
thirds of a mile in breadth, and will therefore be much more spacious 
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than the European settlement in Canton. I understand that similar 
sites are to be laid out in Chou Ts'un and Wei-hsien. 

It may be worthy of. remark that the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank has no branch in Tsingtao or in the interior. Its business in 
Tsingtao is entrusted to, the German firm o£ Aenold Karbbeg & Co., 
while in Chinan-fu it has not even an agency. As there is no 
British trade this can hardly be wondered at: but meanwhile the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank lias opened branches in both Tsingtao and 
Chinan-fu. 



v.— GERMAN INFLUENCE IN SHANTUNG. 
There are two paragraphs in the Railway and Mining Addendum to 
the Kiaochou Clonvention which profess to embody a statement of 
German policy with regard to the exploitation of Shantung. The 
first (in Article iii) runs as follows: — "The object of constructing these 
lines is solely the development of commerce. In inaugurating a 
railway system in Shantung, Germany entertains no treacherous inten- 
tion towards China, and undertakes not to unlawfully seize any land 
in the province." The second (in Article iv) is as follows: — "In trying 
to develop mining property in China, Germany is actuated by no 
treacherous motives against this country, but seeks alone to increase 
commerce and improve the relations between the two countries." 
That Germany should insist that she is actuated by no treacherous 
motive towards China seems unnecessary, since it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that any nation would so degrade herself in the eyes of the world 
as to publicly acknowledge that treacherous motives were the main- 
spriijg of her diplomacy, even if such were the fact. The two remarks 
above-quoted merely represent a coating of sugar used for the purpose 
of disguising the real nature of the diplomatic pill. They may be com- 
pared with the similar remark in the first, Article of the Convention 
itself, which states that " Ciina retains her sovereignty over this territory, 
and should she at any time wish to enact laws or carry out plans within 
the leased area, she shall, be at liberty to enter into negotiations with 
Germany with reference thereto " : though in this case the coating of 
sugar is but a 'thin one, for the, significant proviso iramediatelv follows 
that "such, laws or plans shall not be prejudicial to German interests." 

Whether Germany has political designs on Shantung or not, the 
Chinese are quick to see that her present procedure, if unchecked, can 
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have no other result than to place the province under GrerinLin political 
control. Conscious o£ their own weakness they are making laudable 
effort, as I have said, to induce other nations besides Germany to inter- 
est themselves in the province, in the hope that international jealousies 
may ward off the catastrophe. 

It is not to be supposed that the Germans, who are certainly dis- 
liked in Shantung, are deliberately setting themselves to hurt Chinese 
susceptibiliti<'s. No German ever refers to the convenient murder of 
missionaries which gave his country th<' welcome opportunity of secur- 
ing a foothold in China: even the Kiachou Convention, which was the 
result of those murders, has nothing to say on the subject. The pre- 
amble of that treaty states that "His Majesty the Emperor of (Ihina, 

being desirous of promoting an increase of German power 

and influence in the Far East, sanctions the acquirement under leasee 
by Germany of the land extending," etc. But the diplomatic anxietj' of 
the Chinese Emperor to see Germany exalt herself at Cliina's expense 
receives an ironical comment in the obvious intention of Germany to 
exalt herself whether the Chinese Emperor wills it or not : and the 
methods employed by German officials and merchants in Shantung are 
hardly such as tend to allay (Chinese suspicions of German good faith. 
A few instances of these methods were given me l)y Chinese officials 
in the capital. In some cases the stories may be exaggerated, and p(>r- 
sonally I am in no position to vouch for their truth. It may also be 
said that the same Chinese officials are perhaps in the habit of enter- 
taining their German visitors with similar stories about the English at 
Weihaiwei. But this is most unlikely. The staff of the Shantung- 
Foreign Department has recently been doubled in order to cope with 
the flood of correspondence that is daily poured into the Governor's 
yamen from the Government bureaus of Tsingtao and the German con- 
sular office in Chinan-f u ; whereas I believe I am correct in saying that 
the official communications which have passed between the Governments 
of Shantung and Weihaiwei during the past year could be numbered 
on the fingers of one hand. Moreover the Chinese "Government is well 
aware that so far from meddling with the internal affairs of Shantung, 
the British Government has fcdien no action whatever under the third 
paragraph of the Weihaiwei Convention, which entitles England to erect 
fortifications or station troops at any points near the coast east of the me- 
ridian 121° 40', outside the actual leased territory. There is therefore good 
reason to believe that the strong anti-German feeling in the province is 
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not balanced by any pronounced feeling of antagonism to Great Britain 
at Weihaiwei ; and i£ it becomes necessary, on the fall of Port Arthur, 
to re-open the question of the tenure of the British port, I am satisfied 
that whatever opposition may be raised by China to the prolongation 
of the lease will not emanate from the capital of Shantung. 

I mentioned, in connection with the emigration question, the efforts 
which Germany is making to force the provincial Government to allow 
German troops to "protect" the railway. The question has not, I 
believe, been officially referred to Peking, and in fact the Tsingtao Gov- 
ernment is most anxious that it should be " amicably " settled by local 
arrangement. The German argument is that thefts of railway material 
are frequent, and that the provincial Government has proved itself unable 
to put a stop to them. At present the railway is protected by (Chinese 
foreign-drilled troops and a special force of railway police. As a conces- 
sion- to Germany — not a wise one in my opinion — the Chinese have gone 
so far as to put these police under the control of a German Superintend- 
ent, who is paid by the Chinese Government. The expense of policing 
and patrolling the railway falls entirely upon the provincial exchequer, 
and so far as I had an opportunity of judging, the work is efficiently 
carried out. If the Germans succeed in bullying the local Government 
into allowing German troops to patrol the entire railway system, the lid 
will have been placed on the coffin of Chinese sovereignty in Shantung. 
The troops must have quarters for their own accommodation and for the 
storage of arms and equipments, an'd the result will be that German 
Garrisons will be seen in all the principal towns in the interior within 
the extensive circuit of the railway system. 

If Germany had not disbanded her Chinese regiment, it is not un- 
likely that the first troops to be sent to guard the railway would be their 
Chinese mercenaries. I may here mention that some Germans in autho- 
rity are of opinion that they were hasty in disbanding that regiment. 
The CJonsul in Chinan-fu informed me that when Lord Lonsdale recent- 
ly visited China in his yacht he was much struck by the smartness of 
the Chinese regiment in Waihaiwei, and discoursed on the subject to the 
German Emperor ; and that the Emperor is considering the question 
of making another attempt to raise a native force in German territory. 

Another matter which is agitating official circles in , Chinan-fu is 
the question of mining rights. The Germans are endeavouring to acquire 
mining properties not only in districts hither£o unopened, but in places 
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like Po-Shan where Chinese labour and capital have long been remu- 
neratively em])loyed and from which the Chinese owners have no desire 
to be bought out. Under the mining Concession, i£ the Chinese want 
either capital or machinery they must apply to Germany. Instances 
were given me of cases where such applications for machinery have 
been refused by the Gerinan.s, their object being to prevent the Chinese 
from developing mining properties which German capitalists hope to 
acquire for themselves. The Concession, it is true, empowers the Chi- 
nese to obtain materials from the manufacturers of other nations if Ger- 
man manufacturers refuse to supply them: but there are no representa- 
tives of English or American firms to whom they can apply, and the 
difficulty aiid expense of importing machinery from England or the 
United States in the teeth of Gc^rraan opposition not unnaturally dis- 
courage small Chinese capitalists from making the attempt. 

In any dispute or negotiation with the provincial Government, the 
Germans make a point of having the matter settled, if possible, without 
a reference to Peking. Hence though the Wai Wu Pu and the German 
Minister may be well aware, unofficially, that such negotiations are in 
progress,^it is seldom that there is any exchange of diplomatic notes- 
This procedure is of course a well-known device to enable an aggres- 
sive power, in case of necessity, to disavow or ignore a discreditable 
or unsuccessful transaction ; and in the present instance it helps to 
protect German intrigue from the inconvenience of too nmch publicity. 
Why the provincial Government should lend itself to the furtherance of 
the German policy of secrecy is less comprehensible ; but the game is 
one which can be played by Chinese statesmen quite as well as the most 
skilled diplomatists of Europe, and it is possible that the central Govern- 
ment at Peking is only too anxious that all local difficulties that may 
arise in Shantung should be settled on the spot by the local authorities, 
reserving to itself the convenient right of disavowing the action of the 
Governor of Shantung when or if suitable opportunities should present 
themselves. Moreover the absence of publicity to some extent saves 
China from "losing face" in the eyes of the world, and ignorance of 
what Germany has achieved in Shantung may prevent other nations from 
taking similar action in their own " spheres of influence. " However 
this may be, 1 was assured that German activity and aggression in the 
province are most deeply resented by the provincial Government, and' 
this being so I pointed out to my informants that China had far more to 
gain than to lose by publicity, and that if every step hitherto taken by 
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Germany towards the accomplishment o£ her designs in Shantung were 
to be fully and truthfully described in the press of Europe and America, 
Germany might very possibly be deterred from taking any further steps 
in the same direction. I also suggested the advisability of opening the 
whole of Shantung to foreign trade, and of creating a settlement for 
Europeans at the port of Jih (-hao on the south-east coast. 

On page 21 of his confidential Report of 1903 the Commissioner of 
Weihaiwei wrote as follows :—" At Kaomi the officer commanding the 
German troops stationed there came to pay his respects and informed us 
that he has under his command 150 mounted infantry, the first of their 
kind in the German regular army. Kaomi is in Chinese territory, so 
the presence of German troops there is somewhat unusual." The Chinese 
have strange stories to tell of the behaviour of these troops. I was told 
that European soldiers are stationed at each of the city gates, and that 
all who pass the gates are challenged three times. If they do not stand, 
they are liable to be fired upon. Before the natives understood what 
was required of them (and they had only bitter experience to learn it 
by) they used to bolt at full speed whenever they heard the stentorian 
voice of the Teutonic sentinel. As a result, several were wounded. The 
troops used to take liberties with the native women, too, and this gave 
rise to such vehement discontent among the people that the local Chinese 
official (for this district is not under German administration) has im- 
ported a number of Japanese prostitutes for the delectation of the Ger- 
man soldiery. Not far from Kaomi, and well within Chinese territory, 
there is a district the natives of which strongly objected to the railway, 
not for any superstitious reasons but on the thoroughly practical ground 
that the railway embankment, if erected in that particular locality, 
would prevent certain flood-waters from escaping by the usual channel 
and might cause their town to be washed away. Their protests were 
disregarded by the Germans, and the Magistrate did not dare to inter- 
fere. Finding their protest of no avail the people adopted a menacing 
attitude and attempted a riot. German troops were instantly sent to 
quell the disturbance, and numbers of the rioters were killed and wound- 
ed. No notice had been sent to the Governor of Shantung that troops 
were to be sent into Chinese territory, and he heard nothing about it 
officially until the disturbance had been quelled. An ineffectual protest 
was then lodged with the German Government, and the matter was 
allowed to drop. But a year later the town in question was flooded and 
eight hundred people were drowned. 
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What may turn out to be a similar instance of German disregard 
of Chinese feelings has recently been reported from Oh'u Fou, the 
Mecca of China, where the tomb of Confuciuk is jealously guarded by 
his ennobled descendant the Sacred Duke K'fNG. A missionary who 
visited the city shortly after I had left it reports that the railway sur- 
veyors have " set their lines of stakes so as to cut at an angle from 
north-east to south-west the famous "Spirit Road" which connects the 
north gate of the city with the cemetery enclosure. This has created 
no little anxiety and much murmuring. It is to be hoped that steps will 
be taken to reassure the people that such desecration is not intended." I 
may mention that I saw and heard nothing of this while I was in Ch'u 
Fou in September, but the Duke admitted that he had no knowledge of 
the course to be taken by the railway in the neighbourhood of his own 
town. Perhaps, if the above story is true, the Duke will l)('gin to regret 
that he refused to receive the Grerman Governor of Kiaochou when that 
high official travelled all the way to Ch'u Fou for the express purpose 
of visiting him. That incident still survives, no doubt, in the memory 
of German official circles : for they have had the mortification of learn- 
ing that the Duke shortly afterwards received and entertained, on separ- 
ate occasions, three Englishmen and a Frenchman — the three English- 
men being the Couunissioner of Weihaiwei, Captain Barnes and my- 
self, and the Frenchman a member of the consular service in China. 
The Duke has spoken to no other Europeans, and has been good enough 
to express the opinion — based perhaps upon somewhat insufficient data — 
that of all foreigners the English are the least objectionable. 

In their own territory the Germans do not enjoy a good reputation 
among their Chinese subjects. In the course of a conversation with a 
Prefect in Chinan-f u I mentioned the fact that the Chinese of Hongkong 
are most liberal with their money when public subscriptions are invited 
for special objects, and that curiously enough the only school in that 
Colony for the exclusive education of British-born children was the gift 
of a wealthy Chinese merchant. The Prefect remarked that he had not 
yet heard of any Chinese coming forward to build a school for German 
children in Tsingtao, and the suggestion of the possibility struck him as 
being almost comic. The German treatment of native servants is fre- 
quently brutal and insulting. A certain Chinese servant had not re- 
ceived his wages for several months. When he became insistent, his 
master trumped up an idle charge against him and had him put in gaol. 
Oa the expiry of his term of imprisonment the Chinese went straight 
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from gaol to his master's house and murdered him. He made no effort 
to escape, acknowledged his guilt and was sentenced to death. No doubt 
be went smiling to his doom. It is fair to add that the German Magis- 
trates are credited by the Chinese with"being incorrupt, and the aggriev- 
ed party to a civil law-suit is only too ready to have his ease tried in a 
■ G-erman court if he can establish his right to be regarded as a German 
subject. He knows that justice is an expensive commodity in a Chinese 
court, and that in a German court it will cost little or nothing. The 
most liberal-minded officials in Ohinan-fu readily admit that the remedy 
for this rests with China, and that if the Chinese judicial system does 
not undergo a process of purification its supersession by the German 
system will after all be justified. The keen appreciation shown by 
Chinese for a pure administration of justice is well illustrated by our 
own experience in Weihaiwei. I was told in Chinan-fu that the number 
of civil suits brought to the Chinese Magistrate in a " district " of average 
size, such as Wfiu T&ig, is about five a month. The British territory of 
Weihaiwei used to be included in the W^n T^ng district and comprised 
but a small portion of that district : yet the civil cases brought to the 
British Magistrate in Weihaiwei frequently number five a day and have 
never been less in my experience than ten a week. The fact is that in 
China the expense of going to law is such as to frighten any but the 
well-to-do, and litigation is resorted to only when all other methods of 
adjustment have failed ; whereas if there is a European court to which 
a Chinese can address himself he will fly to litigation as the cheapest 
and quickest method of obtaining justice. 

Two Germans are at present employed to drill the troops in Chinan- 
fu, where there is a considerable Chinese garrison. They are disliked by 
the men under them, and even the uncritical Chinese official character- 
ises them as neither capable nor energetic. The Government is about 
to replace them by more competent officers and would gladly look else- 
where than to Germany ; but the Consul has assured the Governor that 
the German army is the finest in the world and possesses the best officers, 
and His Excellency fears that if he attempts to secure the services of 
military officers other than German, the Wai Wu Pu will not back 
him up and there will be trouble. In a somewhat similar fashion the 
German Consul has been urging the authorities of the new Chinan-fu 
College— which I have described at some length in my report on my 
journey to Ch'u Fou— to abolish the teaching of all modern languages' 
except German, and to make German obligatory for all students. He 
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has pointed out that German will soon be the only foreign language 
used in Shantung, and that the learning o£ English or French will be a 
waste o£ time. The Governor has so far absolutely refused to sanction 
the suggestion, on the ground that he has no power to make changes in 
the established course of study : at the same time he has ordered the 
(!ollege authorities not to tamper with the present curriculum. I took 
the opportunity of reminding my informant that even if the Geimans 
monopolise Shantung to the exclusion of all other foreigners there will 
still be a certain use for English in some of the other maritime provinces. 

Travellers to (Jhinan-fu may observe that there are two sets of 
telegraph-wires along the railway line. One of these is the property of 
the (/hinese Government, and should properly be used for all ordinary 
messages ; the other is the property of the Tsingtao Government and is 
Jiot supposed to be used for private or commercial telegrams. Recently, 
however, the Germans have begun to accept telegrams of all kinds 
for transmission by their wire, and charge only five cents a word, which 
is just half the price charged by the Chinese. After making the usual 
ineffectual protest against this usurpation of a Chinese Government 
monopoly, the authorities have had to reduce their own fate to that 
charged by the Germans. The reduction will be welcome to commerce, 
but the German action in the matter was distinctly high-handed. 

German commerciali methods have not shown themselves to advan- 
tage in Shantung. One or two instances may be worth recording. A 
native merchant in Chinan-fu wished to purchase Japanese cotton-yarn, 
and made a contract with a German firm in Tsingtao for the delivery of 
a certain number of bales at a fixed price per bale. Later on the 
Chinese merchant went to Tsingtao to take delivery, and was met by the 
remark that since the contract had been signed the price of the goods 
had risen in Yokohama, and that the bargain was "off." It is pertinent 
to ask what the German firm would have said if the price in Yokohama 
had fallen instead of risen. In this instance an action in the German 
courts for breach of contract might have been suc/cessful ; but the 
Chinese merchant had not employed a solicitor in the first instance and 
in all probability the German firm would have escaped through some 
technical flaw in the contract. Several cases of this kind have taught 
the Government to be cautious in its own dealings with German com- 
mercial firms. Less than a year ago the provincial Government wished 
to import from! Japan 300,000 taels of copper, for use in the new Chinan- 
fu mint. It placed the whole transaction in the hands of a well-known 
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Tsingtao firm (whose name was given to me), and a contract was drawn 
up in English (not German) and Chinese, the English version to be 
authoritative. It was specially agreed that the firm in question should 
be responsible for the safe delivery of the copper and should take the 
risk of accidents. The Chinese and English versions of the contract 
were sent to Chinan-fu for signature, when it was ascertained by a 
careful interpreter in the Governor's yamfai that though the clause 
relating to responsibility and risk was duly embodied in the Chinese 
version, it was absent from the English version. The latter was promptly 
returned to Tsingtao for alteration. In a few days it came back to 
Chinan-fu, with a letter stating that the alteration had been duly made. 
On careful inspection it was observed that in spite of a few immaterial 
verbal changes, the essential clause was still missing. The Government 
immediately took the sensible step of cancelling tbe con tract, which had 
not yet been signed, and made arrangements for procuring the copper 
through a Japanese firm in Chefoo. 

The central Government of Shantung is on the whole administered 
by capable and broad-minded officers, and is probably as efficient as any 
Government in China. It cannot be denied, however, that corruption 
and peculation are rife in several high quarters, and until the adminis- 
trative system is thoroughly reformed and the civil service reorganised 
it is useless to expect more than spasmodic attempts at reform. Some 
of the, most serious scandals in Shantung at present relate to the 
administration of the arsenal and the equipment of the troops. Captain 
Barnes pointed out in his confidential report of 1903 that the arsenal 
contains "machinery for making artillery ammunition of sorts, and 
also a complete outfit for turning out 25 new pattern Mauser magazine 
rifles daily, quite new, but never yet used." This machinery was still 
unused at the time of my visit, and a civil official informed me that no 
one knew how to use it. It is to be feared, however, that the true 
reason why it has been allowed to lie idle is that a certain high official 
finds it more lucrative to import cheap German rifles, for which the 
Government pays him an exorbitant price, than to manufacture wood 
weapons in tbe local arsenal. Two Geripan firms in Tsingtao, whose 
names are known to me, have for some time supplied tbe provincial 
Government with second hand rifles, furbished up to look like new. at 
a cost of |13 each. Similarly, 20,000 old Mausers were sold last year 
by the same firms to the Government of Hunan at a sliohtly hio-her 
ngure. 
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Whether the German business houses in Tsingtao are doing the 
extensive business with the interior which their advantageous position 
at the port and railway terminus would seem to guarantee, is somewhat 
doubtful. Trade and shipping are on the increase, but they can hardly 
be said to be "booming:" and complaints are heard that the greater 
part of the profits of business are finding their way into the capacious 
money-bags of the Chinese compradores. If the extent of the future 
trade of Tsingtao is to be gauged by the costly operations undertaken 
by the Government for the improvement of the harbour and the building 
of docks, Hongkong and Shanghai must be content to resign the proud 
positions they now hold as the chief emporia for Far Eastern commerce. 
Yet this large expenditure on public works, which may or may not 
repay the cost of construction, is small compared with the vast 
sums now being spent on the fortifications. Tsingtao i.s to be an 
impregnable fortress as well as the tfoiiimercial capital of the East. 
The colony is full of soldiers and sailors, barracks, hotels and public 
buildings. There is much bustle and excitement among innumerable 
civil and military ofiicials, subdued movement among the mercantile 
community, and decorous silence — when a uniform is in sight — among 
the resident Chinese. It is to a very different scene that the traveller 
passes when he leaves Tsingtao for Weihaiwei. There, a diminutive 
but growing trade is carried on with becoming absence of ostentation ; 
piers and wharves are of humble proportions and were evidently not built 
with an eye to future expansion ; the Chinese coolie indulges his 
natural predilection for noise even in the presence of gold lace ; on the 
hills there are forts, but in the forts there are no guns ; there is a parade- 
ground which is used for cricket and football more often than for martial 
exercises, and a Government House that might be stowed away in the 
cellars of the new gubernatorial palace in Tsingtao ; and finally there are 
a few military ofiicers who are generally invisible, and a still smaller 
number of industrious persons who discharge the duties of civil govern- 
ment. There is perhaps little in Weihaiwei to excite the emulation of 
the German colonist in Tsingtao. But they are both young colonies and 
it is too early to foretell the history of either. Perhaps the Spartan 
treatment to which the British dependency has been subjected by the 
mother-countrv will tend all the more surely to develope the hardy 
qualities that make for ultimate success ; and the pampered Teutonic 
infant may wish that it had been brought up with less indulgence and 
had been taught the homely virtue of self-reliance. 
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The following are the Chinese names of most of the places men- 
tioned in the foregoing Report : — 



Chinan-fu : 
Yang Chiao Kou : ^^'^ 
Wei-hsien: ^^ 
Ch'ing-chou-fu : ^j\]f(^ 
ChouTs'un: ^^jsij- 
Yen-choTi-f u : ^J^'lJiy- 
Ch'uFou: ^^ 
T'aiAn:^^)g 
WSn Eiver : "J^^^ 
Ning Yang : ^^ 
Chi-Ning-chou : ^^ j'H 
Yi Chou : "^j]] 
JihChao: 00^ 
PoShan: \^\\[ 
Hsiao Ch'ing Ho : /J^'^jfQ" 
Lai Chou :^^ 
TSng Chou : ^*|.] 



II. 

8ince this was written, Chou ta-jen, Governor of Shantung, has 
been appointed Viceroy of the Liang Kiang. One of his last official 
acts in Shantung was to open the new steam-launch traffic on the Hsiao 
Ch'ing Ho, and I understand that the negotiations with the China Mer- 
chants Company for the resumption of the , steamer traffic have proved 
successful. 
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